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donkeys, sacks of produce, furniture, or other belongings, being 
ferried across the canal in a large fiat-bottomed barge. This 
barge is moved to and fro by simply hauling on a strong rope, 
which is stretched across the canal, the ends being securely 
fastened to stakes on each bank. 

Here at the station dirty, dusky little village children dance 
and sing to the occupants of the carriages, and vociferate loudly 
for backshish. 

In about a quarter of an hour the Damietta branch of the Nile 
is crossed by an iron bridge, and then the train soon stops at 
the Benha station. Here is the junction of the branch line to 



Suez, and the station is frequented by coquettish-looking peasant 
girls, who offer cold water in earthenware porous jars, fruit — 
especially oranges when in season — eggs, bread, &c, to the 
thirsty, dusty travellers. Near to this village are the ruins of 
the town of Athribis, where very interesting relics of the Ptole- 
maic period are found in the mounds of crumbling brick. 

Soon after leaving Benha the train passes through the Kalioub 
district, and the scenery in every direction increases not only in 
interest, but in beauty. The mountains which enclose the Nile 
seem to rise higher and higher as the train rushes onwards, and 
the familiar outlines of the Pyramids of Gizeh are just discernible 




Scraps from my Sketch Book. 



in the south-west. The position of Cairo is discovered by the 
appearance, far away in the distance, of the Citadel and the 
great dome and graceful minarets of the Mosque of Mohammed 
Aly, crowning a rocky promontory of the Jebel Mokattam, 
which may be called the Acropolis of Cairo. On the left are 
villages, here and there made picturesque by groups of palm- 
trees, and villas, and one or two viceregal palaces, surrounded 
by large gardens ; beyond these the sandy desert is seen ex- 
tending to the horizon. On the right, beyond the Nile, the 
fertile plain is dotted with towns and villages to the foot of the 
Libyan hills, while near at hand are the pleasant plantations, 



carefully cultivated gardens, and stately avenue of Shoubra. 
As the train glides on through this shady suburb, glimpses of 
the Pyramids are occasionally caught between the trees. 

Arrived at the important station of Cairo, the traveller will see 
crowds of donkeys, donkey boys, and hackney carriages for 
hire, whilst a motley group of porters, interpreters, guides, and 
hotel touts eagerly press their services upon him. By one 
means or another he proceeds over the canal bridge on well- 
macadamised roads, across the tastefully arranged gardens of 
the Ezbekiah Square, to one of the several hotels. 

(To be continued.} 
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THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 




N Italian artist the Chevalier Eduardo de Martino, 
painted in four distinct portions the Battle of 
Trafalgar. Having himself served as an officer 
in the Italian navy, and the British Admiralty 
having placed at his disposal drawings and models 
of the ships which took part in the battle, the 
Chevalier has been able to reconstruct on canvas 
the hulls, and reproduce the spars and rigging, of all the principal 
vessels, and thus give historic value to his series of representations. 
He has drawn, moreover, upon the best authorities — English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. No. i shows Admiral Collingwood, 
in the Royal Sovereign, breaking the enemy's line and passing the 
stern of the Spanish flag-ship Santa Anna, drawing from the lips 
of his observant chief the laudatory exclamation, "See how that 
noble fellow, Collingwood, carries his ship into action ! " We see 



the water splashed up by the dropping shot, but not a breath of 
wind flutters the canvas. No. 2 exhibits the Victory alongside the 
French ship Redoubtable, from the mizzentop of which the shot 
that killed Nelson was fired. No. 3 shows the Achille on fire, and 
the water with its wreckage all ruddy with the blaze. It was dur- 
ing the turmoil and agitation of this supreme time that Nelson, in 
the agonies of death, put the well-remembered query, " Well, 
Hardy, how goes the day with us ? " In No. 4 we behold disabled 
ships making, on jury-masts, what sail they may, under clouds that 
are already lowering and before a wind that will by-and-by rise 
into a gale. The setting sun looks upon much havoc and wreck ; 
but the battle is won, and not only Nelson, but every man, has 
done his duty. These pictures are full of life and incident, soberly 
and manfully painted, without trenching upon the unnecessarily 
sensational. 



